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WASHINGTON, Oct. 23, 1850. [To DANIEL WEBSTER] 


MY DEAR SIR: 


Your letter of the 19th came to hand yesterday, & I am much gratified to hear of your improved health. 


I have received a copy of Judge Woodbury's charge on the Fugitive Slave Law, and the Report of Judge 
Grier's opinion in a case before him, all man fully sustaining the constitutionality of the law, and manifesting 
a determined resolution to carry it out. I have also just received a joint letter from Judge Grier and Judge 
Keane, stating that a case has occurred before a commission in Pennsylvania where the execution of a 
warrant under that act was “forcibly and successfully resisted; the posse summoned to aid the officer having 
refused to act,” and “inquiring whether upon the recurrence of an obstruction to his Process he will be 
entitled to call for the aid of such troops of the United States as may be accessible.” 


This you perceive presents a very grave and delicate question. I have not yet had time to look into it and 
regret much that so many of my Cabinet are absent, and especially yourself and the attorney general. These 
judges ask for a general order authorizing the employment of the troops in such an emergency; and I am 
disposed to exert what power I possess under the Constitution and laws, in enforcing this observance. I have 
sworn to support the Constitution. I know no higher law that conflicts with it; and that Constitution says, “the 
President shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” I mean at every sacrifice and at every hazard to 
perform my duty. The Union must and shall be preserved, and this can only be done, by a faithful and 
impartial administration of the laws. I cannot doubt that in these sentiments you are with me. And if you have 
occasion to speak I hope you will give no encouragement, even by implication, to any resistance to the law. 
Nullification cannot and will not be tolerated. 


It seems to me, with all due deference to your superior wisdom, that the true grounds for our friends to take is 
this: that the law, having been passed, must be executed. That so far as it provides for the surrender of 
fugitives from labor it is according to the requirements of the Constitution and should be sustained against all 
attempts at repeal, but if there be any provision in it endangering the liberty of those who are free, it should 


be so modified as to secure the free blacks from such an abuse of the object of the law, and that done we at 
the North have no just cause of complaint. 


We must abide by the Constitution. If overthrown, we can never hope for a better. God knows that I detest 
Slavery, but it is an existing evil, for which we are not responsible, and we must endure it, and give it such 
protection as is guaranteed by the Constitution, till we can get rid of it without destroying the last hope of 
free government in the world. But pardon me for saying so much. I thought possibly you might desire to 
know my sentiments, and I can assure you, I am very anxious to know yours, as to the answer to be given to 
the Judge's letter. I will, finally, send a copy of it. 


I will add something in another letter. With the highest consideration & Respect, I am in great haste 


Truly yours, 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


From: The Letters of Daniel Webster, edited by C. H. Van Tyne, pp. 437, 438. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 28, 1850. [To DANIEL WEBSTER] 


MY DEAR SIR: 


I have yours of the 24th. from Franklin, N. H., and am greatly gratified to hear of your improved health; and 
hope soon to learn that your cough has entirely left you. I infer that you have not received my letters of the 
23d inst addressed to you at Boston. 


We have had two Cabinet meetings, the last this morning, on the authority and duty of the President to use 
the Military force in aid of the civil officer to execute the fugitive slave law, and have concluded, when 
necessary, to do it. We were somewhat embarrassed by the legislation of Congress on the subject, in 1807, 
and subsequent Acts, which would seem to imply that this was a power to be conferred by Congress, but 
after a careful examination of the subject, I came to the conclusion that it was an inherent Executive power 
enforced by the Constitution, when it made the President commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy, and 
required him to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. In this, however, the whole Cabinet were not 
agreed. Some think that the Marshall might summon the Army as citizens and part of the Comitatus, but all 
agree that the aid should be given, and the only question was, when? We concluded to give it to the Marshall 
whereas, he was unable to sustain the laws by the civil authority, and to the special deputies in the same 
cases when a judge of the District or Justice of the Sup. Court, should certify that in his opinion it was 
necessary. This direction is given to the commanding officer of the Marines at Philadelphia. 


Congress having authorized the Marshall to provide temporary jails, where the Sheriff refuses to admit the U. 
S. prisoners, we did not think it advisable to grant the use of the Receiving ship at Boston for that purpose. 
But I mean at all hazards to do my part toward executing this law. I admit no right of nullification North or 
South. My object, however, has been to avoid the use of military force as far as possible, not doubting that 
there is yet patriotism enough left in every State North of Mason's and Dixon's line to maintain the 
Supremacy of the laws; and being particularly anxious that no State should be disgraced, by being compelled 
to resort to the army to support the laws of the Union, if it could be avoided. I have therefore commenced 
mildly —authorizing this force only in the last resort, but if necessary, I shall not hesitate to give greater 
power, and finally to bring the whole force of the government to sustain the law. But the mail is closing and I 
cannot say more. 


I have also yours of the 25th inst. and am gratified to hear that you are preparing an answer to the Dist. Atty. 
of Missi[ssippi] and to the Austrian minister. 


I can sympathize with you in the melancholy feelings which are inspired by looking upon the grave of your 
ancestors and kindred but I hope soon to welcome you back to the busy scenes of active life where your 
absence is so much deplored and your counsels so much wanted. 


I am truly your friend 


(Have not time to read over) 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


From: The Letters of Daniel Webster, edited by C. H. Van Tyne, pp. 438, 439. 


